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Deaths Cut in Washington Program 


(Editor’s note: The December issue of the Traffic Digest & Review carried 
a story by Governor Arthur B. Langlie about the State of Washington's all-out 
drive against traffic accidents in the final two months of 1953. This is a follow- 
up to that story, citing results of the program. As this is the most intensive 
state-wide effort that has come to our attention, we plan to publish “progress 
report” stories about it from time to time). 


 ieranaage be no cease-fire in the war against traffic violators in the 
State of Washington, Governor Arthur B. Langlie has declared. 

Pointing to results achieved in the special November-December traffic 
enforcement emphasis program, the chief executive immediately ordered 
a new three-month campaign that will single out specific violations and 
principal targets. 

The governor indicated that there would be increased use of radar, 
spotting planes, and helicopter surveillance, as well as increased use of 





INCREASE STAFF OF TRAFFIC DIGEST & REVIEW 


To give you—the readers of the Traffic Digest & Review—compre- 
hensive coverage of traffic and transportation subjects, our staff has 
been increased to include associate editors for Law and the Ad- 
ministration of Justice, Engineering, Police, Motor Vehicle Ad- 
ministration, Education, and Administration and Supervision. 


(See names of staff on inside front cover.) 


Future issues of this magazine will contain news stories, articles, 
and opinions pertaining to these fields of interest. Through this 
arrangement, we hope to make our readers the “‘best informed people 
in the traffic and transportation field.” 
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non-conspicuous vehicles and plainclothes personnel for surveillance pur- 
poses. Use of light planes will be stepped up with improved weather condi- 
tions, and the State Patrol has placed an order for three additional radar 
units 

Du-ing the November-December traffic enforcement emphasis program 
there vere seven fatalities resulting from drinking and driving compared 
with .3 for the same period in 1952. Deaths caused by speed dropped 
from +5 in November and December of 1952 to 25 in 1953, while fatalities 
from :ilure to yield the right-of-way dropped from 28 to 10. 
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There were 56 fewer traffic fatalities in the two-month period ending 
New Year’s Eve than in November and December of 1952, and about 
1,000 fewer personal injuries. During the first nine months of 1953 there 
was a 14 per cent increase in traffic injuries over 1952, and had this trend 
continued during the last two months of 1953, the injury figure could have 
been 2,000 greater than it actually was at the year’s end. It was estimated 
that the property-damage savings was between $3,500,000 and $4,000,000. 

“Support for an all-out enforcement campaign using every legal means 
available has been amazing,” Governor Langlie said. “Hundreds of indi- 
viduals and scores of organizations have written to express their apprecia- 
tion, approval, and cooperation. Our mail has been reflecting a strong 
desire on the part of the motoring public to continue the war against 
violators—particularly the 15 per cent of the vehicle operators who are 
causing most of the accidents. 

“Continued emphasis on the hearing program will facilitate the removal 
of the dangerous 15 per cent from the highways,” he added, “‘but it will 
also be necessary for the other 85 per cent of the highway users to observe 
the rules of the road religiously at all times if we are to make Washington 
the safest state in the nation in which to drive a car. The rules of the road 
can be stated in three simple words: Caution, Compliance, Courtesy.” 

Approval of the use of non-uniformed officers and cars not painted in 
gaudy color combinations was voiced by members of a conference called 
by the governor the last week in December. Attending this were representa- 
tives of state, county, and city governments, law enforcement agencies, 
schools, news media, motor vehicle associations, and professional groups. 
Their approval coincided with the overwhelming approval expressed in 
correspondence received at the governor’s office. 

“We saved 37 lives last year under the five-year average,” Governor 
Langlie said. ‘““We have stressed highway safety for years and we have 
achieved the best record among the western states for the lowest ratio of 
fatalities. From a statistical standpoint we have won many safety awards, 
but we want to stop thinking in terms of statistics and think in terms of 
life and limb. And every life lost on our highways is one life too many. 

“Tf such a thing were possible that we could hold the 1954 traffic fatality 
loss to one single person, we would still continue our safety campaign just 
as aggressively in 1955 with the ambition to save even that one life,” the 
governor said. 

Upon conclusion of the January through March program, a new ‘“‘front”’ 
in the traffic war will be launched to emphasize one or more specific phases 
of the continuing enforcement program. 

“The assault upon infractions will be carried along a year-round front, 
with special offensives on chronological sectors where we know from past 
experience that certain types of violations show seasonal insurgence.”’ the 
governor said. ‘“This is one war in which there won’t be an armistice.” 
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Electronic Speed Meter Evidence 


by 
Rosert L. DoniGan 


Counsel 
The Traffic Institute 


M3 REQUESTS have been received recently by the Legal Division of 
the Traffic Institute for cases concerning the admissibility of evidence 
of speed obtained by use of the modern radar speed meter. There have 
been no decisions brought to our attention as yet in which any court of 
appellate jurisdiction has had occasion to pass directly upon the admissi- 
bility of such evidence, obtained by means of the radar speed meter. 

However, as to the legality and admissibility in court of evidence of 
speed obtained by means of modern scientific instruments, such as the 
radar speed meter, there are no new problems. Ever since the invention of 
the automobile, lawyers defending motorists charged with driving at 
excessive speed have been objecting to the admissibility of evidence con- 
cerning speed recorded by each new scientific speed detector as it has been 
developed. Just as frequently over the years have the courts overruled their 
objections and approved the use of such evidence when it has been shown 
definitely that such evidence was reliable. 

Even before the speedometer had been developed and installed in all 
motor vehicles as standard equipment, a scientific device consisting of a 
camera and stop-watch by which the rate of speed of an automobile could 
be mathematically calculated was developed about 1910. In that year, 
the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts had occasion to pass upon 
the legality of evidence obtained by the use of this device in the case of 
Commonwealth v. Buxton, 205 Mass. 49, 91 N.E. 128. Buxton had been 
convicted of speeding and during his trial his lawyer had objected to the 
introduction of evidence as to the alleged speed, which had been testified 
to by police officers who had used this particular device to calculate the 
defendant’s speed, on the grounds that experiments with the instrument 
were insufficient to establish its accuracy and that the evidence was in- 
sufficient to establish its trustworthiness. The Court, in sustaining the 
conviction, said: 

“In this case the result of the experiments did not depend upon the 
fuct'\ations of human agencies, nor on conditions whose relations to the 
resul_ were uncertain, but upon the immutable working of natural laws; 
and pon the evidence the presiding judge may well have found that 
such xperiments were likely to be more reliable as to the speed of the auto- 
mobi » than the conjectural statement of an eye witness or the interested 
state ent of a chauffeur. We cannot say as a matter of law that the evi- 
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dence would not justify the judge in coming to the conclusion that the 
experiments would be useful in determining the speed of the car. Indeed 
it would seem desirable to have some machine whose action being de. 
pendent upon the uniform working of the laws of nature would record the 





speed of a moving object.” 


The reasoning of the Court in that case is typical of most of the ap. 
pellate courts in this country as use of the motor vehicle increased and 
new speed detectors, calculators, or recorders were developed. A number 
of decisions of the higher courts approving the use of the speedometer by 
police departments is exemplified by a decision of the Supreme Court of 
Washington in 1917 in the case of the City of Spokane v. Knight, 96 Wash. 
403, 165 P. 105. In that case the defendant had been convicted of speeding, 
based upon the testimony of a motorcycle officer as to the readings ob- 
tained from a speedometer on the machine. The officer testified that his 
speedometer was checked and tested for accuracy three times a week, but 
defense counsel objected on the grounds that even then the speedometer 
may have been out of order and did not register the speed of his client’s 
automobile correctly. The Court, in sustaining the conviction, held this 
was a matter of fact to be determined by the jury and not a question of 
law, and further said: 

““Speedometers, like other machines, may get out of order; but, where 
they are tested regularly, they may be relied upon with reasonable cer- 
tainty to determine the rate of speed at which a machine is driven. It 
cannot be said therefore that because speedometers may get out of order, 
rates of speed may not be measured by instruments manufactured for 
that purpose, and which usually give approximately correct rates of speed.” 


In recent years, several devices, other than the speedometer or radar 
speed meter, have been developed for calculating or recording the speed 
of motor vehicles. Some of them use electronics in their operation—some 
do not. The use of one such instrument was contested in a recent speeding 
case in Kentucky, upon which the Court of Appeals of that state eventually 
had to make a final decision. The Prather Speed Device, an instrument con- 
sisting of a stop watch actuated by two electronic hoses laid across a 
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measured stretch of the highway, had been used to calculate the speed of 
defendant’s automobile in the case of Carrier v. Commonwealth, 242 S. W. 
2d 635 (1951). At the trial, the police officer, thoroughly familiar with 
construction and operation of the instrument, had testified as to the 
principles of its operation, the checking and testing of it as to accuracy, 
and to the fact that at the time of its operation in this case, it was func- 
tioning properly. Defense counsel objected to the introduction of any 
evidence obtained by use of the device on the ground that its accuracy 
and reliability had not been sufficiently established. The Court, in sustain- 
ing the conviction said: 
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“|. when it is shown that an instrument meets the tests of accuracy, 
its findings are accepted in evidence. We have long accepted the testimony 
of police officers based upon the calibrations of a speedometer as competent 
evidence, even though it is a matter of common knowledge that various 
degrees of friction, temperature of the atmosphere, air pressure in the tires, 
and other factors affect the operation of the instrument to some extent. . . . 


“In the case at bar it was established by proof of high quality that the 
device used fulfilled the function for which it was designed and was me- 
chanically sufficient at the time it was used in connection with appellant’s 
apprehension. We conclude that the conviction was sustained by sufficient 
evidence and the judgment is therefore affirmed.” 

Thus it is apparent that the higher courts in this country treat evidence 
of speed obtained by use of a scientific instrument the same as any other 
kind of evidence obtained by scientific devices. If the evidence also clearly 
indicates that the instrument used is accurate and reliable in calculating 
speed, that it fulfills the function for which it was designed, and that it 
was mechanically sufficient at the time used, evidence of speed obtained 
by its use is legal and admissible. 

The same legal principles applicable to earlier devices are also applicable 
to the use of the ultramodern instrument—the radar speed meter. As the 
Honorable Charles L. Terry, Jr., judge of the Superior Court in Kent 
County, Delaware, charged a jury which recently convicted a speeder in a 
case in which the radar speed meter had been used: 

“You will recall that the defendant objected to any testimony being 
introduced concerning the operation of the Speed Meter, or its admission 
into evidence. The reasons advanced at that time were (1) that the Speed 

Meter has never been recognized as being a reliable instrument to record 
speed of vehicles upon the highway; (2) that the Speed Meter, even if 
admitted in evidence, standing alone, should not be held to constitute 
conclusive evidence of the speed of defendant’s vehicle at the time of the 
test in order to warrant a conviction in the present case. 


“T overruled the defendant’s objection based upon his first reason, and re- 
served my decision in relation to his second reason, subject to the produc- 
tion of testimony by the State. 

“The State produced an expert who testified in detail regarding the con- 
struction, the operation and the purpose of the Speed Meter, its margin of 
error if properly functioning, and ways and meansof testing its accuracy. 


ey 


Based upon the testimony of the expert, I concluded that the evidence 
as to the accuracy of the Speed Meter was admissible, and, since the Speed 
Meter that the expert used in defining the construction, operation, and 
purpose of such Meter was the same Speed Meter used to determine the 
spee. of the defendant’s motor vehicle on January 6th, I admitted the 
Spee | Meter in evidence, subject, of course to your determination as to its 
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accuracy in measuring the speed of the defendant’s vehicle under all the 
circumstances in the present case. 

“The mere fact that the test in the present case was made by a person 
not skilled in electronics is not of sufficient import to render the Speed 
Meter inadmissible in evidence. 

“T conclude, therefore, that an electronic Speed Meter of the make and 
kind used in the present case, if found to be properly functioning and being 
operated in a proper fashion, is a device that the jury may find to be a 
correct recorder of speed. 

“In other words, this device as indicated, the Radar Speed Meter, is 
subject, as always, to your determination of the accuracy thereof in 
measuring the speed of a moving vehicle. It falls in the category of recog- 
nized instruments used to determine the speed of a moving vehicle, such as 
a speedometer. 

“In the present case, however, before you can return a verdict of guilty 
under this contention—that is, a finding by reason only of the Speed 
Meter—you must be satisfied beyond a reasonable doubt that the Speed 
Meter used in the present case was functioning properly, was properly 
operated at the time, and was in fact an accurate recorder of speed; further, 
that its accuracy had been properly tested within a reasonable time from 
the date of its use, January 6th, 1953. 

“If these essentials are found by you to exist, you may determine that 
the Speed Meter recorded the accurate speed of the defendant’s vehicle 
at the time of the test on January 6, 1953, and such finding standing alone, 
if made by you, would furnish sufficient evidence for the conviction of the 
defendant in the present case.” 

(Editor’s note: Since this article was sent to the printer, our attention 
has been directed to a decision of the Supreme Court of Erie County, 
New York, dated October 21, 1953, in the case of People v. Offerman, 
125 N.Y.S. 2d 179. The defendant had been convicted in the City Court 
of Buffalo of the offense of speeding, based upon evidence obtained by 
means of the radar speed meter. The judgment of conviction was re- 
versed upon appeal on the grounds that the accuracy and reliability of 
the device had not been shown by proper and competent evidence. How- 
ever, in remanding the case to the City Court for a new trial, Judge Ward 
said: ““Law enforcement should keep in stride with the advances of science 
and courts should receive scientific proof when presented in accordance 


with the established rules of evidence. . . . It may be that these electronic 
devices will become a great and much needed weapon in the armory of 
law enforcement... . In the not too distant future this science may bring 


push button justice unless and except such justice is surrounded by the 
long established rules of evidence.” (Italics are editor’s.) This decision 
further emphasizes the necessity for establishing the accuracy anc re- 
liability of such devices.) 
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'53 Traffic Deaths Up | Per Cent 






(Editor’s note: In the January issue of the Trafic Digest & Review, we 


headlined the National Safety Council’s monthly statistical story, ‘53 Deaths 
Same as ’52.” The Council’s estimate of 1953 deaths, made on January /, 
was based on 11 months’ information. As the story below indicates, the De- 
cember traffic death toll pushed the yearly total higher than 1952.) 
HE NATION’S 1953 motor vehicle death toll was 38,300—1 per cent 
greater than the total of 38,000 in 1952, and the third highest in 
history. It was only about 1,700 below the all-time high of 39,969 estab- 
lished in 1941 and 1,350 below the 1937 toll of 39,643. 


The December, 1953, traffic death total was 3,930, 6 per cent higher 


than December, 1952. 


In addition to the fatalities, 1953 traffic accidents caused approximately 


1,350,000 non-fatal injuries. 


The value of porperty destroyed and damaged by 1953 traffic acci- 


dents was estimated at $1,600,000,000. 


All costs, including medical ex- 


penses, overhead costs of insurance and motor vehicle property damage, 
were $3,950,000,000. 

Vehicle mileage in 1953 was estimated at 5 per cent above 1952, and 
65 per cent above 1941. Thus the death rate per 100,000,000 vehicle miles 
was estimated on the basis of preliminary data at 7.0—the lowest rate 


on record. 


Of the 46 states which reported their preliminary motor vehicle death 
toll for the year, 17 had decreases from 1952, six had no change from the 
previous year, and 23 had increases. The 17 states showing reductions were: 


Oregon.... 
Utah 


Washington 


Colorado . 
Idaho 
Oklahoma 

New Jersey 


South Carolina.......... 


Maryland 


~19% 
~1% 
—14% 
~12% 
= 
— Fe 
— 6% 
— 6% 


Texas 
Virginia 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
California 

Pennsylvania 
Wisconsin 
Arkansas 


Regional changes in deaths in 1953 from 1952 were: 


Region 


North Atlantic........... 
Sout Atlantic........... 


Nort: Central 


1952-53 
Changes 
+4% 
—-1% 
+5% 


South Central 
Mountain 


Pacific 


— 5% 
— 5% 
— 5% 
~ Te 
— 4% 
—- &% 
— 2% 


07. 
— 2% 


1952-53 
Changes 
0% 
—2% 
-6% 


Of the 487 cities reporting in 1953, decreases were reported by 192, 
no change by 96, and increases by 199. Among cities with more than 200,000 
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population, Omaha, Nebr., had the largest reduction in fatalities—48 pe 
cent below 1952. Denver, Colo., was next with a 37 per cent drop, and 
Jacksonville, Fla., followed with a 33 per cent decrease. The following 





cities in this size classification showed reductions from 1952: 


City Deaths Per Cent City Deaths Per Ceni 
Omaha, Nebr. 1] —48% Atlanta, Ga. 12 — 19% 
Denver, Colo. 17 —37% St. Louis, Mo. 12 — 10% 
Jacksonville, Fla. 8 —33% Akron, Ohio 3 — 10% 
Syracuse, N. Y. 4 —29X% Toledo, Ohio 3 — 8% 
San Diego, Calif. 19 —25% Richmond, Va. 2 — 8% 
Seattle, Wash. 13 —25% Chicago, Ill. 20 — 49 
Long Beach, Calif. 13 —25%  LosAngeles, Calif. 5 — 29 
Dayton, Ohio 9 —23% Indianapolis, Ind. 1 — 2% 


Houston, Tex. 


Seventy-six cities of 10,000 population or more completed the year 
without a traffic death. Mount Vernon, N. Y., with a population of 71,900 
was the largest city to achieve this record. Raleigh, N. C., was second 


and Norwalk, Conn., was third. 


Leading cities in the nine population groups for 1953, on the basis of 
the number of traffic deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, follow: 


Reg. Reg. 
Rate Rate 
Over 1,000,000 Population 200,000-350,000 Population 
Los Angeles, Calif. ......... 29 Prewdenss, BR. 4... 2.4.5.5. 1.2 
a: se Se 1.3 
Philadeiphia, Pa. ........... co ee ee re 1.3 
750,000-1,000,000 Population 100,000-200,000 Population 
San Francisco, Calif. ....... 25 Wilmington, Del............ 0.6 
Washington, D.C. ......... 3.3. Youngstown, Ohio.......... 0.9 
St. tam, Blo. .........-.. 34 Phoenim, Ariz. .........4... 1.0 
500,000-750,000 Population 50,000-100,000 Population 
Minneapolis, Minn.......... Bae Fs Fs Gre hk eh a aes 0.0 
Milwaukee, Wis. ........... 23 Mt. Vernon, N.Y. ......... 0.0 
a 25 timooin, Nebr. ..........4.: 0.5 
350,000-500,000 Population 25,000-50,000 Population 
ee 1.7. Ann Arbor, Mich. .......... 0.0 
NS WI 5 vk nae coe ows Ld Gatayetee, Ind. ............ 0.0 
Portiand, Ore: ............. Bm Been Ce «6 cece acvwess 0.0 


10,000-25,000 Population 


Kingsport, Tenn. ........... 0.0 
Walla Walla, Wash. ........ 0.0 
Long View, Wash........... 0.0 


] — 1% 
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White House Safety Conference 


s THIS issue of the Traffic Digest & Review reaches you, delegations 
from all of the 48 states will be heading for Washington, D. C., for 
the White House Conference on Highway Safety. 

In a letter to the governors, President Eisenhower called attention to 
the work of pervious conferences and to the Action Program which he 
termed ‘‘sound and workable.” 

In his letter, the President said, in part: 

“| have examined the ‘Action Program for Highway Safety’ which you 
and the other Governors have developed in cooperation with interested 
organizations and public officials having jurisdiction over highway safety. 
It is a sound and workable program, but effective citizen leadership is 
needed to help you put this great crusade into organized action on a scale 
far bigger than ever before. 

“Accordingly, I have called a Conference on Highway Safety for Wash- 
ington February seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth. The Conference 
will serve to focus more public attention on the problem and stimulate 
active leadership in every community. 

“IT should appreciate your designating an appropriate group of your 
outstanding citizens as a delegation to represent your state. Since the 
Conference will be built around seven basic groups—labor, agriculture, 
business, women, public officials, media of public information and other 
organizations (service, fraternal, religious, veterans, etc.), I would hope 
that your delegation will include representatives from each of these 
categories. 

“Naturally, we would be happy to have present all Governors whose 
schedules and responsibilities would permit attendance. At any rate, I am 
depending on your active cooperation and support to make this Conference 
most effective.” 

The 1954 Conference is directed at what the officials and professionals 
as well as the public have long recognized as a vital need. This need is for 
organized and individual action by business, civic, agricultural, labor and 
other citizen interests to work with and support the officials in meeting 
their responsibilities. 

Secretary of Commerce Weeks is general chairman of the Conference, 
and \dmiral Harold B. Miller is director. 


* * * 


1an’s character is like his shadow, which sometimes follows and 
som: ‘mes precedes him, and which is occasionally longer, occasionally 
shor -- than he is. 


—Mutual Moments 
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Mock Trial as Training Technique 


by 
GLENN V. CARMICHAEL 
Assistant Director of Training 
The Trafic Institute 


Jou HAVE undoubtedly seen ads requesting “Give us a trial.” And those 

of you who attended the 1952 National Safety Congress will remember 

the mock trial at one of the trafic sessions when the case of 
the People v. Public Education was heard. 

Taking our cue from these two pointers, we recently conducted a trial 
at the in-service driver license examiner school conducted by the Washing- 
ton State Patrol that won unanimous approval from the 32 students at- 
tending. 

To go back to the beginning, Chief James A. Pryde of the Washington 
State Patrol had been making plans for this school for well over a year. 
The Patrol had shifted examining functions from regularly commissioned 
officers to specially selected civilian members of the Patrol to free patrol- 
men for more enforcement effort. A number of schools had already been 
conducted to provide the examiners with skills and techniques in testing 
procedures. 

To Sgt. Robert Koch, chief examiner,and Lt. John Holl, training officer, 
were delegated the responsibility for planning the course. The American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators and the Trafic Institute were 
contacted for assistance. The Trafic Institute, which conducts the AAMVA 
Career Training Program tor Driver License Personnel under grants from 
the Farmers Insurance Group Safety Foundation of Los Angeles, and 
Executive Director L. S. Harris of the AAMVA, made arrangements for 
our services. 

Chief Pryde, eager to professionalize the performance of the examining 
staff, wished to provide instruction that would not only build up the exam- 
iners’ know-how of procedures but that would also give them background 
and understanding into the whys and wherefores of driver licensing. With 
this objective before us, we laid our plans for the trial. 

The first two days of the course were devoted to discussions, panels and 
demonstrations of the value of driving licensing, how safety on the high- 
ways is accomplished through good tests, and how the examiner plays a 
key part in the trathc safety program through his contacts with the publ 
(In Washington, all applicants for an original license are given the standard 
tests on road rules, signs, vision and driving. In addition, all drivers a 
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tested for vision and driving. In addition, all drivers are tested for vision 
on renewal every two years.) 

Ten participants were selected for the trial: the defendant (Mr. Driver 
License Examiner), his counsel, and three witnesses; the bailiff; the 
prosecuting attorney, and three witnesses. Paul C. Keller, member of 
the Institute training staff and a graduate of the University of Utah 
Law School, acted as judge. 

Calling the participants together the night before the trial, we outlined 
what was expected of them. We cautioned the two sides not to divulge 
their plan of attack. Moreover, we urged them to use the information given 
during the course and to draw on their own experiences for incidents, real 
or exaggerated, that would enliven the proceedings. 

Came the trial (the afternoon of the school’s third day). The bailiff 
called the court to attention, the judge entered with appropriate solemnity. 
The charges were read: 

That the examination of drivers who seek to secure the privilege of 
operating a motor vehicle on the public highways of this state is an un- 
necessary function of the Patrol, and therefore a waste of public monies 
and a fraud upon the citizens of the State. 

That examinations, when conducted, are not based upon any standard, 
nor are they uniformly conducted. That the passing scores and perform- 
ances required are unreasonable, capricious, and arbitrary, and that such 
requirements have no relation in fact to actual driving. 

The prosecutor called as his first witness a driver license examiner and 
attempted to prove that the examiner was not properly selected, trained, 
or supervised in the performance of his duties. (The first witness, when 
asked if his testimony was the truth, added softo voce, ““I do NOT.) 

Other witnesses for the prosecutor likewise tried to show favoritism 
on the part of the examiner, lackadaisical attitudes, inability to secure 
driver manuals, failure for not giving one arm signal, etc. 

When cross examining these witnesses, the defense counsel ably brought 
out that the drivers had finally secured a license after much preparation 
and additional tests, that the real reason why they had failed in the first 
instance was for such gross driving errors as running stop signs, or being 
unable to answer correctly the questions on the written test. 

\fter the prosecution rested its case, the defense counsel presented his 
witnesses. He brought out such facts as the use of the examiner’s manual 
based on AAMVA standards, extensive training of the examiners when 
employed, selection of personnel based on standards of job performance. 
He had his witness’ testimony arranged to show the relation between 
orc:nary accidents and various maneuvers, which the driver applicant 
ha to perform on the test. 

deliberating but briefly after the testimony was summed up, the jury 
br aght forth a loud vote in favor of the defendant. 
uary, 1953 11 





We took a quick poll of the students without giving them an opportunity 
to discuss the trial. Without exception, the class expressed complete satis- 
faction with the trial as a training technique. 

During the trial, I acted as an observer and while watching, looked 
closely for signs of inattention, boredom or lack of enthusiasm. In the entire 
hour of the trial, not once was there any such indication. 

Some cautions in preparation should be observed. Allow two days or 
more for the participants to prepare. Select representatives of various de- 
grees of thought among the class—the fault-finders, the do-nothing type, 
the slow-actors, as well as the good and true. 

Sum up the trial at its conclusion, fixing those points in the mind of the 
class you have sought to put across. Reafirm that in every action and in 
every appearance, the man (and the duty or performance) is on trial. 

By using the trial as a training technique, with some planning and 
preparation, instructors have a sure-fire means of getting student par- 
ticipation and active enthusiasm. This is a teaching—learning tech- 
nique that wins hands down over straight lecture. 


Free Bus Rides Ease Parking Problem 


Local merchants and the Austin, Tex., Transit Company are cooper- 
ating to eliminate the shortage of on-and-off-street parking facilities in 
their downtown area. 

The American Public Works Association reports that over 80 Austin 
merchants are participating in a plan which is designed to stimulate the 
use of public transportation and thereby decrease the number of private 
automobiles coming into the main business area. 

The plan operates like this: Any person boarding any city bus after 
9:00 a.m. Monday through Saturday, pays his regular fee and asks the 
driver for a transfer. When the shopper makes a purchase of $1.00 or 
more in a store participating in the plan, he receives a bus token and also 
gets his transfer stamped with the name of the establishment and the 
words ‘“‘Free Transportation.’” The stamped transfer entitles the holder 
to one free ride on any bus in any direction up to 3:00 on the day the 
transfer is issued and the token refund is good anytime. 

In order to publicize the plan and to encourage more people to use 
public transportation, the merchants promoted it in their advertising. 
In addition, the transit company painted one of its most modern buses 
a distinctive combination of colors and rotated its route throughout the 
city. The bus carried a special sign urging the use of the shopper’s bus 
service and the names of cooperating merchants were painted on the 
side of the bus. 
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Muskegon County Safety Crusade 


re County, on the eastern shore of Lake Michigan, with a 
population of 135,000, is doing its part to keep the green light burning. 

It is saving lives in a Crusade for Safety that is attracting attention 
throughout the area. This developed because somebody decided to do 
something about the slaughter on its streets and highways that reached a 
toll of 42 men, women, and children in 1952. That ‘“‘somebody”’ in this 
case was the Muskegon Chamber of Commerce. The Chamber decided the 
one way to reduce the death toll was to make traffic safety the job of 
every motorist and pedestrian. 

Because of its efforts, the giant scoreboard in downtown Muskegon read 
this way at midnight, December 31: 


MUSKEGON COUNTY TRAFFIC DEATHS 


2 en a 
This timelastyear . . . 1. 2. 1 2» © © «© «© 6 « 42 


Translated into percentages, this means that Muskegon County reduced 
its trafic deaths 30 per cent in 1953, despite a 20 per cent increase in travel 
and an 11 per cent increase in traffic deaths for all of Michigan in the 
first 10 months of the year. 

For three days after a traffic death, a red light flashes on the scoreboard. 
It hashed 87 days in 1953, while the green light flashed 278 days. 

The city of Muskegon, with a population of 50,000, but the hub of a 
metropolitan area of 125,000, points rather proudly to its own record, 
exclusive of the rest of the county. The city recently went 315 days without 
a traffic fatality. 

But the scoreboard merely reflects the results obtained when a Crusade 
for Safety with 11 committees and 225 members was launched January 1, 
1953, to prove that the death toll could be reduced if safety was made 
somebody’s business besides that of the police. 

As a result of the Muskegon success, the West Michigan Tourist & 
Resort Association is launching a similar crusade in 31 Western Michigan 
counties. The Michigan State Grange has adopted Crusade for Safety on 
a statewide basis and so has the State Farm Bureau. And Maxwell Halsey, 
executive secretary of the Michigan State Safety Commission, calls it the 
best plan yet devised to solve the traffic problem in rural areas. Governor 
G. Mennen Williams has ordered a study of the Muskegon County Crusade 
for Safety plan to determine whether it can be adopted for the entire state. 

It all started back in 1951 when C. D. McNamee, editor of the Muskegon 
Chri nicle, as a director of the Chamber of Commerce, presented a resolution 
aski»g that definite steps be taken to reduce highway deaths. He also ap- 
peard on a panel at the West Michigan Tourist & Resort Association’s 
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annual meeting, urging action and pointing out that highway fatalities 
were keeping summer visitors out of the state. 

Late in 1952 the Chamber of Commerce asked Mr. McNamee to head 
its trafic safety committee. He accepted and the Crusade for Safety was 
launched. John T. Hay, secretary of the Chamber, was named secretary 
of the Crusade, and committees were formed. 

The Crusade joined the National Safety Council and enlisted the support 
of the police and judges. 

One of the first projects was to have 75,000 Crusade for Safety stickers 
printed. These were handed out at the auto license bureaus and at gasoline 
stations for motorists to placed in the lower right hand corner of their 
windshields. They read: 

“Crusade for Safety, 
I Pledge to Drive with Care.” 


Then hundreds of organizations stood and took the Crusade pledge. It is 
brief: 

“T endorse the Crusade for Safety. I pledge to drive with care and urge 
others to do so.” 

About 25,000 persons in Muskegon County have taken this pledge with 
upraised hand. The climax of this phase of the crusade came at a football 
game in October. Four hundred bandsmen staged a_ between-halves 
Crusade show and then 8,000 fans stood and took the pledge. Boy Scouts 
distributed windshield stickers. 

Early in the campaign, 102 farm organizations, 1,100 members present, 
took the Crusade pledge and made safety their main objective in the five- 
county Western Michigan Farm-to-Prosper Contest Association. These 
organizations have done an outstanding job in the Crusade and will con- 
tinue the program in 1954. 

The Engineering Committee, headed by J. F. Oehlhoffen, has done out- 
standing work. Without a traffic engineer, Mr. Oehlhoffen and nine other 
industrial engineers, have devoted much time to studying traffic hazards 
and the need for safeguards. Today, the Michigan State Highway Depart- 
ment depends to a marked extent on this committee for traffic engineering 
recommendations. 

Letters to industry and others netted more than $5,000 to conduct the 
Crusade. The trucking interests of Muskegon County gave full support 
and sponsored a dinner and awards to more than 200 volunteer school 
safety patrols, mostly mothers. 

The Michigan Trucking Association recently donated $1,000 to the 
West Michigan Tourist & Resort Association to purchase windshield 
stickers, which are to be handed out at all license bureaus in the 31 counties, 
under instructions from Secretary of State Owen J. Cleary. 

Every law enforcement officer in Muskegon County has given his full 
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support to the Crusade, and the Crusade organization has given 100 per 
cent cooperation to all law enforcement officers. 

“There is no doubt that our traffic record in 1953 was due to a marked 
degree to the Crusade for Safety,” Chief Fred E. Castenholz of the Muske- 
gon Police Department said. ‘‘Its work has been remarkable. It has made 
enforcement popular and our work less difficult.” 

Lt. Herbert J. Dood, head of the Muskegon Traffic Department, said 
the Crusade has made careful drivers out of a number of reckless motorists. 

“The safety lesson is being brought home to the motorist day after day. 
He realizes that his own life depends on his conduct at the wheel.” 

The Junior Chamber of Commerce early gave its support to the Crusade. 
One of the highlights of its activities was a three-mile safety parade wit- 
nessed by 50,000 persons in downtown Muskegon. 

John T. Hay, secretary of the Crusade and secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce, had this to say: 

“The Muskegon Chronicle through its editor and our chairman has 
spearheaded the Crusade in Western Michigan. If other newspapers would 
give the same support I am certain every county in this country could 
reduce its traffic toll by one-fourth.” 

The Muskegon County Crusade for Safety organization has already 
launched its 1954 campaign, even though its chairman will also devote his 
efforts to directing the West Michigan Tourist & Resort drive in 31 coun- 
ties. 

“We couldn’t drop the Crusade today even if we desired. The people 
demand it,’’ Mr. Hay said. 

‘The thing we have done and will continue to do it to make every person 


safety conscious. We have made safe driving popular.” 
* * * 


TWIN POLICE CHIEFS CONFUSE MOTORISTS 


Motorists driving from northern Illinois to southern Wisconsin and vice 
versa often think they are seeing double or else ask themselves or their 
automobile mates: “‘Why is that policeman following me?” The answer is 
that Police Chief Marvin Swance, 32, of Harvard, McHenry County, Ill., 
and Police Chief Melvin Swance, 32, of Lake Geneva, Walworth County, 
Wis., are identical twins! 

—Chicago Daily Tribune 


* * * 


\What we anticipate seldom occurs; what we least expect generally 


haj-oens. —Disraeli 
kk x 


Speech is silver; silence is golden. —German proverb 
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“New Goals in Police Management” 


The January issue of The Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science is devoted to ‘“‘New Goals in Police Management.” Ac 
Edited by Bruce Smith, secretary of the Institute of Public Administra. 
tion and advisor of the [ACP State and Provincial Section, “‘New Goals in 
Police Management” is divided into the four major areas of Basic Patterns 
of Enforcement, The Enforcement Arms, Police Manpower, and New Ap. 

proaches to Old Problems. 
Twenty authorities on police work contributed to the issue on the follow- 
ing subjects: 0 
BASIC PATTERNS OF ENFORCEMENT 


The Police Challenge in Our Great Cities—Chief W. H. Parker, Los 
Angeles. 


co 





Policing the Smaller Cities—Chief John M. Gleason, Greenwich, Conn. 


Trends in Rural Police Protection—The late Commissioner Edward J. 
Hickey, Connecticut State Police. 


Special Purpose Police Forces—Earle W. Garrett, police consultant, 
Teaneck, N. J. 


The Basis of Sound Law Enforcement—J. Edgar Hoover, director, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


THE ENFORCEMENT ARMS 
Changing Patrol Methods—Chief Stanley R. Schrotel, Cincinnati, O. 





Progress in Criminal Investigation—Paul L. Kirk, professor of bio- 
chemistry and criminalistics, University of California, Berkeley. 


The Specialized Traffic Division—Franklin M. Kreml, director, Traffic 
Institute, Northwestern University, and of the Traffic Division, Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police. 


Widening the Traffic Enforcement Front—Wilbur S. Smith, associate 
director, Yale University Bureau of Highway Traffic. 


Supervising the Juvenile Delinquent—Jane E. Rinck, Glen Ridge, N. J. 


POLICE MANPOWER 


Toward a Better Merit System—O. W. Wilson, dean of the School of 
Criminology, University of California, Berkeley. 





Operation of a Police Merit System—Robert A. Lothian, personnel 
examiner, Detroit Police Department. 
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The Police Cadet—Robert S. Seares, assistant chief of police, Pasadena, 
Calif. 


Police Training—Capt. Raymond E. Clift, superintendent of the Police 
Academy, Cincinnati, O. 


The Policeman’s Hire—Bruce Smith, Jr., public safety and personnel 
consultant, Garden City, N. Y. 


NEW APPROACHES TO OLD PROBLEMS 


Crime Reporting as a Police Management Tool—A. E. Leonard, chief 
of the Statistical Section, Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


Police Public Relations—G. Douglas Gourley, head of the Administra- 
tive Business Office, Los Angeles Police Department. 


Police, the Law, and the Individual—Audrey M. Davies, Institute of 
Public Administration. 


Police Unions and the Public Safety—Don L. Kooken and Loren D. 
Ayres. Mr. Kooken is assistant professor of police administration and 
chairman of the Department of Police Administration and Mr. Ayres is 
instructor in the Department of Police Administration, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 


The Annals is a bimonthly publication, each issue being devoted to a 
topic of outstanding national or international importance. 

“New Goals in Police Management” is available from the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 3937 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
4, at $2.00 per copy (paper binding). A 5 per cent discount is allowed 
when 10 to 24 copies are ordered, and a 10 per cent discount when 25 or 
more are ordered. 


MICHIGAN STATE POLICE LINKED WITH CIVIL DEFENSE 


Michigan has forged a link between civil defense and the State Police 
for disaster rescue and relief procedures. 

State Police Capt. C. F. VanBlankensteyn has been named deputy 
divi defense director. He will retain his State Police rank and civil service 
ratirng and will be assigned to the post on an administrative basis by 
Con nissioner Joseph A. Childs. 

B g. Gen. Lester J. Maitland, state civil defense director, appointed 
Cap ain VanBlankensteyn. Governor G. Mennen Williams and General 
Ma: and have sought the link between the State Police and civil defense 
sinc Flint was hit by a tornado last June. 


—AAMA Bulletin 
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Off the Road, “Behind-the-Wheel" Training 


In an effort to give driver training to a maximum number of students at 
a minimum cost, the Oak Park and River Forest (Illinois) High School has 
purchased a new device called the “‘Drivotrainer.”” With this equipment it 
is possible to provide simulated “‘behind-the-wheel” training in the class. 
room for 15 students at a time. 

The school feels that the Drivotrainer provides, at least in part, the long 
wanted answer to the problem of how to develop skilled driving judgment 
in youth, the lack of which is the underlying cause of many accidents. 

It is impossible to simulate on public highways all the driving condi- 
tions, especially accident-provoking emergency situations, that a driver 
might meet. 

The Drivotrainer was developed with the idea of enabling totally in- 
experienced youths, without risk to themselves or others, to be trained for 
everyday driving. It was designed to provide a method of drilling students 
to react automatically and correctly in meeting highway emergencies. 

The Drivotrainer consists of 15 small classroom ‘“‘trainer cars’ and a 
huge movie screen on which highway traffic situations are shown. The way 
each student reacts (drives) is automatically recorded on a control unit 
at the rear of the classroom. 

Controls and instruments in the “‘cars’”’ have been designed to match 
those of standard automobiles. Under the hood is a complex nest of electro- 
mechanical devices engineered to duplicate realistically the operation of 
controls on real automobiles. 

An electric motor hums as the car is started, and the farther the ac- 
clerator is depressed the louder it gets. The clutch pedal operates under 
true pressure, to the point where the driver can feel it ‘‘take hold.” If the 
clutch is released too quickly the engine “‘stalls’”” and must be started again. 

The speed indicated on the speedometer is keyed to the position of the 
accelerator, so the students can be schooled in correct speeds for shifting 
gears and for various road conditions. 

The scoring mechanism automatically records how each student uses the 
controls in more than 30 different operations. Reaction time is also mea- 
sured. A continuous feed scoring sheet automatically registers each 
student’s performance. This can be scanned by the instructor during the 
training and held as a permanent record. 

There are 22 movies which cover starting and stopping techniques, 
steering on curves and winding roads, turning corners, following the car 
ahead, signaling, recognition and observance of traffic lights and road 
signs. 

Later films cover increasingly complex situations. In one film, lasting 
27 minutes, an extreme emergency situation must be met by the student. 
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The films are intended to stress the development of proper attitudes as 
well as instruction in proper operation of controls. 

It is too early to determine the results of this type of training but it will 
be closely watched by all who are interested in driver training. 

(Equipment used by the high school was purchased from Aetna Casualty 
and Surety Co. The American Automobile Association and the New York 
University Center For Safety Education have developed similar equip- 
ment.) 





Institute photo by Jo Lund 


ALLSTATE CONTRIBUTES TO TRAFFIC RESEARCH 


Albert E. Spottke (right), vice president for public and industrial relations of the 
Allstate Insurance Company, recently presented a $10,000 check for research in street 
and highway traffic to Franklin M. Kreml (center), director of the Traffic Institute, 
Northwestern University. E. R. Klamm, manager of Allstate’s accident prevention 
division, is shown at left. This was the second year that the Allstate grant has been 
made. It represented a $5,000 increase from the grant made for 1953. 

- connection with the granting of funds, Calvin Fentress, Jr., president of Allstate, 
said: 

“This year our company has substantially enlarged the grant made to the Traffic 
Institute because of our high regard for the Traffic Institute’s program. We are pleased 
to make this contribution to the splendid work that is being done to help public officials 
meet their responsibilities in traffic supervision and accident prevention.” 


* * * 


Breathes there a driver with a conscience so clear that never to hime 
self + as said: “I wonder if that policeman is after me?” 
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Detroit’s DML Conviction Rate 


by 


GARNET M. GriFFIN 


Traffic Safety Association of Detroit 


QO’ 1,099 pruNK motor law cases closed in the Detroit Traffic Court in 
the last fiscal year, 1,071 ended in conviction—a conviction rate of 
97.4 per cent. 

To persons outside the field that may indicate a virtual impossibility of 
being declared innocent, yet to those in police and traffic court work it 
indicates overwhelmingly that police are preparing their cases well and 
only bringing drunk motor law cases into court that will stand up under 
searching examination. 

Judge George T. Murphy and Judge John D. Watts, of Traffic Court, 
both staunchly support the latter opinion. They are the two judges of 
Detroit’s Traffic Court and hear all DML cases, which are always brought 
into court under Michigan State Statute. 

Judge Murphy, who ascended to the Traffic Court bench in 1936 and has 
served continuously since, says that preparation by Detroit police on 
drunk driving charges is thorough, competent and impartial. In very few 
instances do police present a slipshod case and this accounts for the high 
degree of conviction, he says. 

“If police are not absolutely convinced that the defendant’s ability to 
drive has been impaired, they will generally make the charge reckless 
driving with drinking as a factor,” Judge Murphy explains. 

Detroit police do not rely only on observation and their own experience 
to determine whether a defendant is drunk. They are guided by use of the 
drunkometer. While the drunkometer is not admissible as evidence in 
Traffic Court because of a recent decision by the Michigan Supreme Court, 
yet police continue to use it in their Scientific Laboratory as a guide in 
helping them make up their minds. 

Inspector Albert Langtry, chief of the Scientific Laboratory, points out 
that nearly one-third of the motorists labeled by arresting officers as drunk 
drivers are exonerated by the drunkometer. In the last year 1,756 motorists 
were tested as drunk drivers. Of these, +75 were found to be not drunk, 
their ability to drive not impaired, he says. 

‘““You must remember that these 475 persons were called drunk by the 
officers who pulled them to the curb and the charge was substantiated by 
the lieutenant in the precinct,” he asserts. “‘In most of these cases the 
eharge was reduced to reckless driving. In a few, the driver was released.” 

This is a good illustration of the care with which drunk driving cases are 
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developed. While under the law an accused person is not compelled to take 
the test, less than 1 per cent refuse to do so, answering a possible question 
on what happens to those who don’t take the drunkometer test. 

Judge Murphy, in a recent speech, declared that Traffic Court must rely 
greatly not only on the ability of police officers, but also on their integrity. 

‘‘We must have confidence in the police officers who present cases to us,” 
he said ‘“‘Detroit officers have shown us that this confidence is not mis- 
placed.” 

Detroit’s drunk driving conviction rate in jury cases is nearly as high as 
in cases heard by the judges. Only a relatively few persons in the last few 
years have sought trial by jury. But in the last fiscal year, 20 cases were 
heard by jury and 17 ended in conviction. 

Another aspect of Detroit’s drunk driving policy is interesting. Detroit 
has gotten a reputation as a tough city on drunk drivers and on other 
flagrant violators. This reputation is not undeserved. 

In the last 18 months, 64 per cent of the drunk drivers convicted were 
given straight jail sentences without any alternative. All others received 
stiff fines, averaging $98.50. 

During the holiday season—roughly December and January—a// con- 
victed drunk drivers are given straight jail sentences. 

Both Judge Murphy and Judge Watts, who have equal authority, look 
upon drunk driving essentially the same. Both of them view it as a grave 
violation. Judge Watts gives all drunk drivers a jail sentence, but in some 
cases gives the violator only a two-day sentence. 

In cases where the drunk driver has no previous record, Judge Murphy 
will sometimes give the violator a stiff $150 or higher fine. In the great 
majority of cases where he gives jail sentences, they are always at least 

10 days. Judge Murphy’s average sentence is 12.12 days in drunk driving 
cases. The over-all average for the two judges is 9.69 days for each drunk 
driver. 


ee 
SKILL NOT IMPORTANT AS ATTITUDES IN DRIVING 


From recent studies completed by the Driving Research Laboratory 
at Jowa State College, it has been found that skill is not as important as 
measures of attitudes, knowledge and judgment in driving. While a basic 
leve! of physical competence is necessary, it will not guarantee safe driv- 
ing. ‘hese findings should have considerable implication with respect to 
the » nilosophy of teaching driving in high schools. Perhaps more emphasis 
show | be placed on problem situations, properly motivated, in order to 
imp’ ve reasonable attitudes and good driving judgment. 

—Driving Laboratory News 
Iowa State College 
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Accuracy of Measuring Wheels 


" eeagen WHEELS are becoming more popular in traffic police work. 
These devices make it possible for one man to measure distances 
quickly. Instead of bending over the end of a conventional tape in trafic, 
the officer can keep one eye on traffic as he rolls the wheel. 


How accurately can distances be measured with a measuring wheel? 
How does walking speed, kind of surface measured and handle pressure 
affect accuracy? 


To get answers to these questions the Traffic Institute’s Research and 
Development Division made a number of trial measurements over six 
kinds of surfaces with two kinds of measuring wheels. 


The two measuring wheels tested were the Rolatape and the Shalda 
Measure-Meter. The Rolatape is a rubber rimmed wheel 734 inches in 
diameter. It has a collapsible lattice handle which can be extended to 34 
inches above the ground. The Rolatape is pushed over the surface to be 
measured. A click sounds every two feet and a bell rings every 100 feet. 
Distances under 100 feet can be read through a window on the side of the 
wheel. Since the dial is cleared each 100 feet, the number of bells must be 
remembered for distances greater than 100 feet. 


The Shalda Measure-Meter consists of two rubber tired wheels 3.8 
inches in diameter attached to either end of a counter that is calibrated in 
feet and inches. A collapsible tubular handle can be adjusted from 24 to 
42 inches above the ground. In use the Shalda Measure-Meter is pushed 
over the surface to be measured. Any distance under 10,000 feet can be 
read on the counter. Beyond this the counter starts again at zero. 


Ninty-six trial measurements were made over six kinds of surfaces. Half 
of these were made at a normal walking speed, five feet per second, and 
half at seven feet per second. In half of the faster trials the handle was 
pressed down hard and in half practically no pressure beyond the handle 
weight was used. Variable pressure was also investigated for the siow 
trials. No significant difference resulted for either variable walking speeds 
or variable handle pressure. The devices were not designed for operation 
from moving automobiles; presumably the resulting bounce would cause 
larger errors and certainly the wear and tear would be great. 


Results of the 96 trials are shown in the table on the next page. All 
surfaces were dry. The hard surfaces were clean. 
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|| Average Percentage of Error 





Kind of Road Surface 











| 

| Rolatape | Shalda Meter 
Bituminous Concrete | +0.1 | —0.1 
Portland Cement Concrete | +0.1 | —0.4 
Brick | —0.3 | +0.5 
Turf (Leaf-covered) | —0.9 —0.5 
Cinder | —3.7 | —4.6 
Crushed Limestone ] —59 | —6.0 





The minus signs mean the error was less than actual. 


Note that the greatest error results from measuring over loose material. 
An even greater error would likely result if loose material were on a hard 
surface, as for example gravel on a concrete road. 


The conclusions reached from these tests are: 


7. Both meters have about same accuracy. 


2. Errors are small on hard, clean surfaces but become greater on loose 
or uneven surfaces. 


3. Little difference in accuracy results if either handle pressure or walking 
speed is varied. 


4. Meters are very reliable for measurements on hard, even surfaces; not 
reliable enough for traffic purposes on surfaces of loose material. 


* * * 





A BONUS FOR TD & R SUBSCRIBERS 


A limited number of copies of the Pudlic Safety reprint, ‘“Teamwork 
for Traffic Safety,” by C. Reynolds Weaver, is available from the 
Traffic Institute, 1704 Judson Ave., Evanston, Ill. Address: The 
Editor, Traffic Digest & Review. Complimentary copies will be sent on 
a first come-first served basis. 

Ir. Reynolds wrote ““Teamwork for Traffic Safety” when he was 
dir-ctor of the State and Local Officials’ National Highway Safety 
Cc amittee. He has since returned to the staff of the Automotive 
Sa -ty Foundation. 

“eamwork for Traffic Safety” is a highly interesting account of 
off ‘al coordination in cities and states to reduce traffic accidents and 
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Miami's In-Service Training Program 


by 


Lr. De.tton T. Do.tiar 
Director of Training 


Miami Police Academy 


In-service training for all members of the Miami Police Department got 
underway in October 1953. This continuing program affects all members 
of the Department from the chief to the newest member and will be con- 
ducted throughout the year excluding the vacation months of July and 
August. 


Uniformed officers and detectives attend classes together. Sergeants, 
uniformed and detective, attend together, as do officers in higher commands. 
These three divisions were made because of the difference in the subjects 
presented. 


The sergeants class alone has justified the cost of the course. This group 
attends a series of lectures and discussions, and spends an entire day at 
the local F.B.I. pistol range. Subjects range from sessions with professors 
from the University of Miami to general problem discussions among the 
sergeants themselves. 


The latter discussions have helped bring about closer co-ordination and 
better cooperation so necessary in the efficient operation or a modern police 
department. Class members are encouraged to bring up their problems for 
group discussion. Many problems are solved to the satisfaction of all, but 
the more serious ones are noted and referred to the classroom sessions of 
the higher commanders. These problems serve as discussion subjects for 
the top command, and the solutions are later given to the sergeants. 


In-service training classes have shown the sergeants that they are an 
important part of the administration of the department Through these 
classes they know that they have a voice in its operation. Sergeants are 
cooperating more efficiently because they understand the ‘‘on-the-job 
problems’”’ of fellow sergeants better than before. 


Training schools have long been recognized as a means to bind together 
a police department and make for better, more efficient operation. Miami 
has found this to be true and will continue to use this method of education 
for its members to help them do a better job for the citizens and officials. 
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id SUPREME COURT OF KANSAS UPHOLDS “NEGLIGENT 
HOMICIDE” LAW 


| ened of great importance in the traffic law enforcement field was 
rendered by the Supreme Court of Kansas when,on October 10,1953, 
it upheld the constitutionality of a ‘‘negligent homicide” law in State v. 
Ashton, 262 P. 2d. 123. 

Defendant Ashton had been convicted under the Kansas statute (Sec. 
it 8-529 G. S. 1949) which provides: “‘a) When the death of any person 
8 ensues within one year as a proximate result of injury received by the 
. driving of any vehicle in negligent disregard of the safety of others, the 

person so operating such vehicle shall be guilty of negligent homicide.” 

On appeal the defendant argued that the statute is too indefinite and 
uncertain to specifically inform a person what is prohibited thereby in that 
it fails to specify the detailed acts or omissions which constitute “negligent 
disregard of the safety of others.” He contended that such a statute de- 
prived him of due process of law and also violated the tenth section of the 
Kansas bill of rights which guarantees to the accused the right to know 
the nature and cause of the accusation against him. 

In denying these contentions the Supreme Court said: 

“We cannot agree the statute contains no act which is specifically for- 
bidden. It prohibits the negligent driving of a vehicle (a) when the neg- 
ligence is such as to be in disregard of the safety of others and (b) when such 
conduct is the proximate cause of death which ensues within one year. It 
is clear the legislature did not attempt to specify in detail the innumerable 
and variable circumstances, conditions, acts and omissions from which 
death might result from vehicular traffic. It undertook to enact a statute 
suff iently broad to encompass negligent acts and omissions of all kinds 
and character from which death ensued when committed in disregard 
of 1e safety of others. It is a police measure designed to protect 
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the public from the constantly mounting death toll resulting from vehicular 
trafic. In order to prevent or decrease these direful results the law, of 
necessity, had to be broad and general in its reach. **Surely we need not 
debate whether the term ‘negligent’ has a well defined meaning in legal 
parlance or in the mind of the average citizen. It is equally true the word 
‘disregard’ has no hidden meaning.** 


‘“‘Manifestly no legislature could accurately anticipate every possible 
circumstance or contingency which might arise and legislate specifically 
concerning it. That would be true concerning speed and all other factors 
which might become involved in highly dissimilar situations.** 


‘Reasonable and not mathematical certainty is what the law requires. 
It appears that instant statute is about asdefinite and certain as the subject 
matter the evil sought to be remedied, permits. That is the real test. 
Under such circumstances a police measure will not be nullified on the 
ground of constitutional invalidity. 


“That traffic statutes based on general provisions prohibiting negligent, 
careless, reckless or wilful and wanton conduct in disregard of the safety 
of others do not contravene the constitutional guarantee of due process 
or the tenth section of our bill of rights by reason of indefiniteness or un- 
certainty is established by the overwhelming weight of authority.” 


The court cites a collection of recent cases from other states upholding 
its position. Among these are State v. Harold, 74 Ariz. 210, 219, 246 P. 2d 178 
(discussed in the Traffic Digest, Nov. 1952, p. 7, quoting the Arizona Su- 
preme Court: ““We think the claim** that the statute is vague and am- 
biguous, and couched in ‘slippery! language’ is without merit. If the con- 
tention presented here is carried to its logical conclusion there are no 
words known to the English tongue that could be used in denouncing a 
crime that would not require the definition thereof to accompany its use.** 
Interpreted in the light of their context no two words (wilful and wanton) 
have been more frequently defined by the courts from the early common 
law to the present day.”) State v. Schaeffer, 96 Oh. St. 215, 117 N. E. 
220, LRA 1918B 945 (1917); State v. Yanney, 244 Wis. 342, 12 N. W. 2d 
45 (1944); Usary v. State, 172 Tex. 305, 112 S. W. 2d 7, 114 ALR 1401 
(1937); State v. Bolsinger, 221 Minn. 154, 21 N. W. 2d. 480 (1946); People 
v. Garman, 411 Ill. 279, 103 N. E. 2d 636 (1952); Lancaster v. State, 83 
Ga. App. 746, 64 S. E. 902 (1951); State v. Hamilton, 133 W. Va. 394, 56 


S. E. 2d 544, 12 ALR 2d. 573 (1949); U. S. Henderson, 73 App. D. C. 369, 
121 F. 2d 75 (1941). 


The Kansas court also quotes extensively from Comm. v. Pentz, 247 
Mass. 500, 143 N. E. 322 (1924), wherein the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts upheld a statute prohibiting the operation of a motor 
‘vehicle so that the lives or safety of the public might be endangered, s* ing: 
“The operation of an automobile upon a way is a clearly define: act, 
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susceptible of being easily understood. Its operation so as not to endanger 
the lives and safety of the public is the description of a fact. While it may 
not be easy to formulate in words a comprehensive definition of that fact 
applicable to all cases, it is not difficult to comprehend with some approach 
to accuracy the thought conveyed by the description of that fact. Negli- 
gence of varying degrees has been made the basis of indictment under 
various statutes.** To endanger the lives and safety of the public by the 
operation of an automobile on a public way is not an intangible and 
shadowy act.” 


INFORMATION IN LANGUAGE OF STATUTE SUFFICIENT; 
NEED NOT BE ELABORATED 

In the 4shton case the Kansas Supreme Court also holds that since the 
statute was not invalid for indefiniteness, an information charging the 
offense in the language of the statute was sufficient, and need not be elabor- 
rated, at least in the absence of a motion for a detailed bill of particulars. 
In such a case the defendant, by pleading not guilty, waives any right he 
may have to such a detailed statement. The Supreme Court says: 

“Under what logical theory should a person be permitted to escape 
prosecution by asserting for the first time on the day of trial that he did 
not know the nature and cause of the charge against him when long prior 
thereto he had answered the identical charge by stating he was not guilty 
thereof? We are aware of none and none is suggested.” 


WHAT IS THE ACCIDENT “PICTURE”? 


To relate the accident picture in words is a difficult task . . . because 
that picture will need to include motion and sound. We would need to 
see the flopping, pointless efforts of the injured in their attempts to stand 
up. The queer grunting noises and labored panting groaning of a human 
being realizing his pain as the first shock wears off. This picture should 
portray individually the expression on the face of a man coming out of 
this first shock, looking at the Z twist of his broken leg. This picture should 
bring to your ears the sounds of a hysterical woman with her screaming 
mouth opening back to her ear showing the raw ends of bones and teeth 
while blood drips off her chin. Some of the minor details would show what 
raw flesh and bones look like where clothes and skin were torn off together. 
Yes, the accident picture is one that would challenge the best artist, but 
this p cture exists, exists by the roadside and in the emergency rooms of 
our h. :pitals. 

4dapted from “‘And Sudden Death,” J. C. Furnas, Reader’s Digest 
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Notes about new books, pan 
phlets, reports, and articles ap 
pearing in current publication; 
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stitute librarian. 

(The items mentioned in this section are listed for the information of ow 
readers and are not available from the Traffic Institute unless so stated), 
DRINKING DRIVERS 

“Alcohol at the Wheel,” by Robert V. Seliger, Journal of Crimina 
Law, Criminology and Police Science, Sept.-Oct., 1953, p. 402. Cleveland 
study shows prevalence of alcohol in automobile fatalities. Author recom. 
mends solution of enforcement problem. 

DRIVER LICENSING 

“Chief Highway Commissioner McMillan Urges Periodic Driver Exan. 
inations,”’ Carolina Highways, Dec., 1953, pp. 8-9. Recommends examina. 
tion of drivers on birthdays. 

PARKING 

“Municipal Parking Areas,” by Benjamin Cooper, American City, 
Dec., 1953, p. 143. Cities planning long-time parking facilities consider 
(1) basis of charges and (2) system of collection. 
PARKING—OFF-STREET 

“Parking Round-Up,” by Alan M. Voorhees, Public Safety, Dec., 1953, 
p. 14. Basic research projects in off-street parking to discover answers ti 
critical congestion solution in cities. 

“Influence of Population, Sales and Employment on Parking,” by S. 1. 
Hitchcock, Public Roads, Dec., 1953, p. 248. Analysis of parking studies. 
POLICE COMMUNICATIONS—RADIO 

“The Police Radio and Its Dispatcher,” by Wilson F. Warren, Texa: 
Police Journal, Dec., 1953, p. 8, 15. Responsibilities of a police radio 
dispatcher. 

TRAFFIC COURTS 

“Two Cities Seek New Methods of Collecting Traffic Court Fines, 
The Police Chief, Dec., 1953, p. 35. Baltimore weighs installment payment 
of fines. Houston to dun parking violators. 

TRAFFIC LAW—LACK OF UNIFORMITY 

“Conflicting Laws,” by Charles Grutzner, Public Safety, Dec., 1953, 
p. 18. Progress in establishing uniform traffic laws. 

TRAFFIC SIGNALS 

“Push the Button—for Safety’s Sake,” by S. E. Rink, Law and Order, 
Dec., 1953, p. 17. Cedar Rapids, Iowa, installs push button stop lights for 
pedestrian protection. 
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TRAINING 
CALENDAR 


(Ail courses will be conducted at the Traffic Institute, Evanston, Iil., 
\Bunless otherwise indicated.) 


Feb. 24-26—Traffic Court Conference, Austin, Tex. 

March 1-5—Traffic Engineering—Field Study and Survey Methods. 
March 6-7—Regional Conference for TPA Graduates, Louisville, Ky. 
March 8-12—Traffic Engineering—Regulation and Control Devices. 
March 15-19—Traffic Engineering—Traffic and Transportation Planning. 


March 22-April 2—Accident Investigation—Administration and Tech- 
niques, Northeastern University, Boston, Mass. 


March 24-26—Traffic Court Conference, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kan. 


March 29-April 2—Traffic Court Conference, Northeastern University, 
Boston, Mass. 


March 31-April 2—Traffic Safety Seminar for Newspapermen, co-spon- 
sored by Boston University and Northeastern University, Boston, Mass. 
April 5-6—Regional Conference for TPA Graduates, Pikesville, Md. 


April 13-15—Traffic Court Conference, University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
lowa. 


April 21-23—Traffic Court Conference, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo. 


April 26-May 7—Accident Investigation—Administration and Tech- 
niques, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


April 26-May 14—Accident Investigation—Administration and Tech- 
niques. 


May 3-7—Traffic Court Conference, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. 


May 3-7—Chemical Tests for Intoxication, University of Alabama, Tus- 
calocsa, Ala. 
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NEW ENGLAND 
TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES 


Accident Investigation -- Administration 
and Techniques 


March 22-April 2 


University of Michigan 


General Library 
Am Arbor, Michigan 


Traffic Court Conference 


March 29-April 2 


at 
Northeastern University 
Boston, Mass. 


Traffic Safety Seminar for Newspapermen 


March 31-April 2 


co-sponsored by Boston University 
and Northeastern University 
Boston, Mass. 








